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214 Notes and Discussions. 

good angel of the sleeper. The tripod with^ a flame and watched by 
a cock (Night 6), is the altar of the Penates, the symbol of peaceful 
home-life. The meaning of the owl, the bird of the night which flies 
away from before the emblems of the arts, as well as the other ani- 
mals with which the fancy of the painter plays, is easily seen. 

The arrangement of the pictures, their representation of the fig- 
ures on a dark background, is that of the Pompeian wall paintings. 
They are conceived in the spirit 6f the antique, yet the main thing is 
not alone in the contour, in the beauty of the lines of the motion, 
but also ia the whole painting of the form, which is more according 
to nature than that of the antique. Several figures which really show 
the common style of the Roman school, are, it is not to be ctenied, 
merely figures to fill up a space. Nevertheless, these do not disturb 
the total impression of the pictures, which in the amount of beauty 
they hold in most of the figures, offer a rich fountain of art-enjoy- 
ment. The above-mentioned copper-plates are seldom seen, and it 
appeared to be a thankworthy undertaking of the Brockmann studio 
to acquaint the public with these graceful compositions by means of 
photography. Without wishing to give these pictures any meaning 
of our own which is not in them, we desired only to give to- the spec- 
tator a few hints. 



On The Dialectic. 

Our correspondent, N. L. H., from East Toronto, Canada,, writes : 
" One w«rd in your journal has to me been vague and obscure from 
the very first. I refer to the term 'dialectic* In your 'Introduc- 
tion to Philosophy' it is spoken of as being too difficult for an ele- 
mental treatise, or words to that effect. Mahan calls it 'The doc- 
trine of fallacies,' which only stirs up the darkness. Hegel's Logic 
is said to contain a peculiar 'dialectic,' or an infallible "dialectic": 
Some writers have contrasted the 'dialectic' with the analytic S3'S- 
tem, but all leave the word literally undefined. Yet it 'hops up' 
and 'crops out' in almost every chapter of the Journal. In one 
place it seems to be a sort of mental evolution bj f which the cocoon 
is carefully unwound till the silken egg of truth appears. Again, it 
seems a sort of third act or effort of the mind to establish a mean 
between analysis and synthesis ; but it is generally referred to as a 
specific style, mode or rule of directing mental forces, and if such be 
the case, then the word 'dialectic' ought to be susceptible of such a 
direct definition or illustration as will make it plain. 

"With the notes before me, I can very readily learn any tune, but I 
cannot learn a tune by hearing others sing it, unless I can see the 
notes, because no two 'rote' singers sing alike when separately sing- 
ing what they call the same tune. Just so with the word 'dialectic,." 
from its use in the Journal of Speculative Philosophy a dozen 
definitions may be deduced, all agreeing in the main, yet no two. 
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alike. Now, if the word, like Logic,' is not susceptible of a clear 
definition, I would like to know it ; and if it is, I would like to know 
the definition." 

[N. L. H. will see another attempt at defining the dialectic in the 
notice of Dr. Kym's Metaphysical Investigations, in the present num- 
ber of the Journal. — Editor] . 



Seabury Divinity School. 

The Divinity School of the Seabury Mission, at Faribault, Minne- 
sota, is a theological seminary, educating young mr n from many dio- 
ceses, East, South and West. Graduates from colleges are received 
on their testimonials, and others upon examination. There is a pre- 
paratory department, served by tutors, to fit those not ready for the 
theological course. In this about as much attention is given to phil- 
osophical studies as in most of our colleges, i. e., a good portion of 
one year is given, to psychology and morality, in which the books 
made use of have been, Porter on the Intellect, Cousins' Psychology, 
Sir W. Hamilton's Metaphysics, Bishop Butler's Sermons, Whewell's 
Morality and Calderwood's Hand Book. It is found, however, when 
the divinity course is commenced that there is great inequality of 
preparedness in this class of studies. 

In the theological curriculum there is a department of ethics and 
apologetics, to which as much time is given as could ever be given in 
a three years' course, considering the number of special departments, 
yet which might be made very considerable, were there a higher stand- 
ard of attainment upon entrance. The trustees have given to it 
more time and prominence than is usual in our theological seminar- 
ies, and are aware of its importance. This chair they design to fill 
at the proper time with a special professor, but meanwhile its work 
is done by the professor ef divinity, who meets each of the three 
classes twice a week. 

The junior year is given to pure ethics (formal ethics). JoufFroy's 
Introduction is used as a guide. The chief moral systems, selfish, 
sentimental and rational are examined and criticised. Special lec- 
tures are given upon the Kantian Ethics, the later forms of utilitar- 
ianism and the modern derivative theory (Spencerian, &c). 

The middle year is given to apologetics, but during it materialistic 
and pantheistic schemes are studied and criticised. In all this the 
benefit of the course in pure ethics of the junior year is greatly felt. 

The senior year is given to Christian ethics, with Martensen for 
text book. In this there is a re-survey of the ground-work, as modi- 
fied bj' Christian postulates; the proper methods are given for the 
study of casuistry ; the students are brought face to face with all the 
great practical questions of the daj', and the solutions which Christi- 
anity gives contrasted with all other solutions. 



